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THE BUILDING OF A PARISIAN HOUSE. 


[q5\ HE fine stone and brick apartment house at the corner of 
— the Avenue Henri-Martin and the Rue Décamps, upon 
which my companions and I have been working for so many 
months, is about to be handed over to the plasterers and carpenters. 
Our work—masons’ work—is finished, it is for others to complete 
what we began, and make the house worthy of one of the most 
fashionable avenues in Passy. Now, let it be known that it is always 
with a certain feeling of regret that I leave one job to start upon 
another. Naturally, after working in one part of Paris for months 
at a stretch, eating at the same restaurant, and meeting at the 
same estaminet* day after day, we workmen become attached to a 
place, and when we leave it it is like separating from an old friend. 
This house in the Avenue Henri-Martin seems quite like an old 
friend to me, and for that reason | gladly seize the opportunity 
which the Architectural Record has given me of remaining with 
it is a little longer than usual, even though it be only in imagination. 
First of all, it will be as well if I introduce you to my fellow 
workmen. You will be greatly surprised to hear, on looking at 
this handsome five-story house, that we number but twenty-five 
to thirty, including the “contra-maitre,’ or foreman, who never 
touches stones and mortar himself, but whose duty it is to see 
that others do their work properly. Dividing us into our several 
categories, there are six “compagnons,” or journeymen masons ; 
about ten “garcons,” or assistant masons; two to four “tailleurs de 
pierre,” or sculptors; and four men whose sole occupation consists 
in raising and placing the blocks of stone in position. Not a 
large staff for the building of so big a house! True, we have but to 
make the foundations and place thereon blocks of stone which come 
to us from the “chantier’; all ready prepared—blocks sawed into 
*Wine shop +Quarry. 
Copyright, 1903, by ‘‘The Architectural Record Company.’’ All rights reserved. 
Entered May 22, 1902, as second-class matter, Post Office at New York, N. Y., Act of 
Congress, of March 3d, 1879 
Vol. XIV.—No. 3.—Sig. 1 
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shape so mathematically exact that they fit together like the bricks 
of a doll’s house, yet we should not get through the great amount 
of work we do without reducing our labor to a system. Each of 
us has his appoined task, and performs it as quickly as possible 
and with the least necessary expenditure of energy. Furthermore, 
certain labor-saving appliances contribute to the speed with which 
a mere handful of men can construct a large house, as, for ex 
ample, the winch with which we raise stones and mortar. I under- 
stand that English builders use for this purpose a kind of wooden 
tray on the top of a pole, which they bear on their shoulders, but 


such a primitive tool would never do in the case of six and seven- 
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story houses. So we use a winch which simultaneously winds and 
unwinds a long cord, one end of which is ascending while the 
other is descending. In many cases it is worked by electricity, but 
even when used by hand, as it was in our case, it enables a couple 
of workmen to do the work of a dozen hod men. 

We work on the average ten hours every day, starting in sum- 
mer at half-past six o’clock in the morning and leaving off at six 
o'clock in the evening. In winter we start an hour later and leave 
off about an hour earlier. For our luncheon we are allowed one 
hour; and at two o’clock half an hour for the “casse-croite,” 
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as we workmen call the intermediary snack between luncheon and 
dinner. 

As to holidays, we are not so fortunate as some of our com- 
panions in other trades, for, apart from recognized fete days, we 
are at liberty only one Sunday a month. I suppose that this lack 
of freedom is due very much to the fact that we are not paid a 
fixed wage, but so much an hour. 

Our wages are according to a scale which has been adopted by 
the majority of Parisian contractors. Ordinary journeymen 
masons get 65 centimes (13 cents) an hour, their assistants 50 cen- 
times (10 cents), one of the men who places stones in position re- 
ceives 80 centimes (16 cents), and the three others who do some- 
what similar work 65 centimes (13 cents). The best paid workmen 
are the sculptors who, after the house has been built in the rough, 
ornament the coping stones of the main entrance and windows 
with those beautiful designs for which Parisian houses are so justly 
renowned. Their work, although they merely copy from plaster 
casts or drawings, is akin to that of the artist, consequently they 
are paid from I frane 25 centimes to I frane 40 centimes (25 to 28 
cents) an hour. However, the 12 frances 50 centimes to 14 francs 
a day which they earn is not much more than the equivalent of the 
lower wages of ordinary workmen, for the simple reason that a 
good portion of their earnings is expended in beverages to slake 
the almost unquenchable thirst produced by the fine dust raised by 
their chisels and mallets. 

Although most of my fellow-workmen are married, they do not 
take their midday meals at home, but at restaurants in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their work. To do so would be highly 
inconvenient, if not, indeed, in many cases impossible, for they 
often live at a great distance, on the outskirts of the city, and their 
wives who generally follow some regular occupation, such as dress- 
making or serving in a shop, are likewise absent. Our midday 
meal costs us from 2 francs to 2 francs 50 centimes (40 to 50 cents), 
so that, counting the “‘casse-croute” and an occasional drink, our 
daily expenses, apart, of course, from household ones, amount to 3 
francs or 3 francs 50 centimes (60 to 70 cents) a day. There is not a 
great difference between the expenditure of a “compagnon” and 
that of a “garcon.” Our small, very small apartments in Belleville, 
Montmartre, or elsewhere cost us from 15 francs a month, and 
about the same sum is paid for a furnished bedroom in an hotel 
meublés by unmarried workmen and assistants. Finally, to finish 
with monetary matters, a Parisian mason, provided he is sober and 
otherwise steady, can save 500 francs ($100) a vear, while a garcon 
ought to be able to put by from 200 to 250 francs ($40 to $50). 

We began to lay the foundations of this house in the Avenue 
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Henri-Martin on May 1, 1902, and we finished our part of the work 
in the first fortnight in December of the same vear. They are 3 
metres below the level of the road, that being the usual depth for a 
seven-story building. Usually, before commencing to build, the 
earth is covered with a thick layer of cement, but the ground is so 
dry in high-lying Passy that such a precaution against damp was 
quite unnecessary in the present instance. 

The wedge-shaped piece of land upon which we built has an 
area of 600 square metres. On each of the seven stories are two 
apartments, one letting for 7,000 francs ($1,400) and the other for 
5,500 frances ($1,100). The former consist of five bedrooms, large 
and small drawing-room, dining-room, bathroom, kitchen, etc.; the 
latter have one bedroom less. The grands salons in the larger 
apartments are 8 by 6 metres in area, the small drawing-rooms are 
4 by 6 metres, the dining-rooms are 5 by 6 metres, and the bed- 
rooms about 5 by 4 metres. In the smaller apartments, the large 


drawing-rooms are 8 by 4 metres, the petits salons 6 by 3 metres, 
the dining-rooms 6 by 3'2 metres, and the bedrooms 3 metres 
square. All the rooms and passages are heated by hot air; the 


lighting is by electricity; the latest sanitary improvements are in- 
stalled: and the house is, of course, provided with a lift. 
A Master Mason. 
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MISSION DE LA CONCEPCION, A. D., 1751 


Near San Antonio, Texas 


THE SPANISH-MEXICAN MISSIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
gy order to understand the great importance and remarkable 

- development of these missions one needs to know something 
of the political methods of the Spaniards. Religion and politics 
were with them almost inseparable. While in the English colonies 
but little effort was made to civilize and to christianize the natives 
the Spaniards thought of that first. 

A new country was taken possession of in the name of God and 
of the king. The first step after the natives had been declared 
to be the king’s subjects was for the Fathers to teach them the 
advantages of civilization. With the blessings of the Pope and 
land grants from the king a mission was founded. Military oc- 
cupation went hand in hand with this ecclesiastical undertaking, 
and a Presados was established. Colonization by Spanish settlers 
came later, if at all. It was after the mission of the monks and the 
Presados of the soldiers had cleared the way that the Pueblo (vil- 
lage) grew up under their joint protection. In some instances the 
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mission became so powerful as to reverse the natural order, and 
to protect and aid the Presados. 

The missions were at no time intended to continue indefinitely. It 
seems that ten years was deemed sufficient, after that they were to 
be secularized; the Indians to be made citizens, each with a plot 
of land, and the surplus to be divided by Church and State. This 
seems rarely to have been done so soon. It was evident that ten 
years was entirely too short a period in which to train the savage 
to rely upon himself, and to form with his fellows a civilized com- 
munity. Moreover the fathers having worked hard for many 
years were unwilling to lose the fruits of their labor, and give up 
a field already prospering to take up another with the work attend- 
ing the breaking of new ground. For this reason the mission con- 
tinued to exist and prosper until such a day as the political au- 
thorities at home were pleased to consider the work ended. 
Secularization then meant plunder. Very few years were sufficient 
to undo the work of many. 

The beginnings of the missions were small, often very small. 
One or at most two padres were detailed to a new station. A cross 
and a bell, with which to call the natives together, were the first 
requisites. Pecuniary support was rarely given. Many paid for 
their own transportation from the college in Mexico to some bleak 
outpost in Arizona or some balmy port on the Pacific. 

The date of the founding was called the “ereccion.” Of course 
none but the very simplest of structures could be erected at first. 
It required many converts to till the land, make bricks, cut adobe 
and raise walls. It was only after years of struggle that prosperity 
set in, if indeed it set in at all. 

A prosperous and well appointed mission was an important in- 
stitution and a center of great activity. For this were required 
many apartments or separate buildings. The more important 
among these were: the church, a small chapel or two, a convent, a 
granary, a hospital, school-rooms, shops of various kinds, and 
cloisters and cells. These were so grouped as to enclose an irreg- 
ular quadrangle 300 or 400 feet each way. Such planning afforded 
also protection against the too treacherous Indians who lived in 
huts beyond the gates. 

The young girls of the community were brought up in the con- 
vent, which sometimes had its own little close or courtyard. The 
great square or close belonged to the padres. Within was a garden 
with walks, around it ran the cloisters. There in seclusion they 
found respite after the day’s tasks were done. 

The position of the church and its orientation varied. Some- 
times it was entirely within, sometimes without the enclosure, more 
often it formed a part of it. It fronted south, east or west as con- 
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venience demanded. In plan it was very simple. The better ones 
were cruciform and all were single-aisled. The ceilings were tim- 
bered, vaulted or domed. The walls were heavily buttressed on 
the outside. 

In point of style these structures are most interesting, not as 
exceptions from the principles laid down in the beginning, but as 
the most unmistakable proofs. The Italian Renaissance had, in 


the course of time, as seen in the papers on Spanish architecture in 
preceding issues of this magazine, spread to Spain. There it 
found a special development, and though in no wise as imposing 
or successful as in Italy and France, it was hardly less characteristic. 
It is these characteristics, slightly modified by the exigences of the 
case, which it shall be the aim of this paper, at least incidentally, 
to point out as far as it has been possible to recognize the same in 
the Spanish-American mission buildings. Besides the purely 
Renaissance motives and pecularities it is also worth while to pay 
attention to a slight admixture of Moorish to be found partly in 
the design and more in the details. 

As a negative quality, as something lacking, it is well to notice 
the absence of Gothic in any form. In this respect also do the 
buildings we are to consider resemble “Colonial” work, in which 
there is rarely to be found even a pointed window. All this shows 
into what utter oblivion the work of the Middle Ages had fallen 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. 

In order to illustrate more fully these points several paralle's 
have been gathered and illustrations of work of Old and New Spain 
brought into juxtaposition. 

Let us now consider specifically the works of different localities, 
for there seems to have been three principal centers—in Texas, 
in Arizona and New Mexico, and in California. We shall begin with 
the Texas missions, dating from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and leave to the last those of California, which date from 
the close of the same century. Altogether there were nearly a hun- 
dred establishments, about fifty of which had extensive buildings ; 
only in three or four is there still conducted a semblance of divine 
worship. The very location of some of those in Arizona and New 
Mexico is not known, as the few records that were kept have mostly 
been destroyed, and every trace of the buildings has disappeared. 
All are now in ruins, “the grandest ruins in America,” as they are 
the only ones, barring of course, the prehistoric ruins of Central 
America and elsewhere. 

Texas. 

There are in Texas the remains of five missions, located in and 
around the old town of San Antonio de Bexar, one of the claimants 
to priority among the cities of our land. 
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The names of these are: Del Alamo (1700 or 1703) 1744; De la 
Concepcion (1716) 1731; San José de Aguayo (1720) 1725; San 
Juan de Capistrano (1731) ——; San Francisco de la Espoda (1716) 
1731. The dates within the brackets are of the founding, the 
Spanish “ereccion.” 

Little indeed but the churches remain. These being of stone 
and well built have pretty successfully withstood time, wars and 

relic hunters. They are 
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Spanish rococo of the 
most unrestrained type, 
ALMA DE NENBSRES. SPAIN. but not without elegance 

and charm. A Baptistry 
window from San Joé is fairly overrun with convolutions and in- 
volutions. Even the bit of decorative cornice over it is not left 
plain. It is claimed that these carvings were executed in Spain, 
and the stones transported and fitted much as in modern terra cotta 
work. But that other claim is probably true that Huicar is the 
artist carver to whom we owe the statues and the decorative work 
of this remarkable mission. 

The Alamo, San José and la Concepcion each had two low 
towers flanking the entrance. Three of the six still remain. A 
peal of bells once chimed merrily in the upper story. The two 
other missions had no bell towers, but the front walls were car- 
ried up and the bells hung in two stories of arches. This had been 
done long before in the old cathedral of St. Augustine, Florida. 
Indeed, the practice of hanging bells in arches is still older, recur- 
ring often enough in Spain, and seen even in the work of the 
Moors, as in several fine Moorish towers of Zaragossa. The tower 
of San Miguel is reproduced in this connection. 

The architectural ambition of these presumably untrained 
builders is remarkable. There is the Concepcion with a soaring 
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dome crowning the intersection of the cross. Strong buttresses 
receive the thrust of the roof. At San José, though the church 
itself is a simple oblong, there is an interesting little chapel along- 
side, with three low domes roofing it. The granary of the same 
mission is something of an achievement, deserving a passing notice 
with its flying buttresses down near the ground. 

There is an historic interest in these Texas missions. The Alamo 
is intimately connected with the troublous times of Santa Anna, 
Davy Crockett and Bowie, in 1836. 

It is evident that these enclosed squares lent themselves well to 
purposes of fortification. Even to-day there can be traced the 
lines of old ramparts, bastions and the like. At Espada there is 


at the southeast corner a bastion of large stones well preserved; 





SAN XAVIER DEL BAC 


cannon and musket holes show its purpose. Arcades, on the other 
hand, are not so common as in the more picturesque and peaceful 
California missions. 

But little of the color decoration now remains. At la Concepcion, 
however, there are on the front bits of red, blue, orange and yel- 
low, showing that it was once frescoed. In the interior of another 
church there appear misty figures of missionaries. The instruments 
are not so ghost-like as the players, but stand out brightly. 

The Christians in Spain showed repeatedly that they had learned 
a lesson in architecture from the Moors. In fact they learned it 
so well they never quite forgot it, and even when some of them 
had crossed the ocean and came to rehearse their alphabet of archi- 
tecture they recollected several Moorish characters. Interesting 
reminiscences are seen in the curious outlines of windows and 
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arches previously noted, in the serrated cornice tops of San Jos-, 
in the “Alhambra shape and lines” of the Espada entrance door, 
and in some zigzag fresco patterns. 

The mission depended for support mainly upon agriculture. That 
this was once extensive and no doubt very profitable can be 
gathered from the many aqueducts and irrigation ditches, now 
partly filled up. 

When we consider that these missions were the offshoots of cen- 
tral establishments in Mexico, we naturally wonder what greater 
results were accomplished there. For the sake of comparison the 
gorgeous cathedrals of Chihuahua and of the City of Mexico, and 
a view of an old church in Guadalupe are illustrated. It will be 
seen that the buidings of the missions are reproductions, showing 
the outlines only of the grand and elaborate structures fur-her 
south. 


Arizona and New Mexico. 


We have seen that the connection between Mexico and the 
Texas missions was a close one. Sonora, Arizona and New Mexico 
stood in a still closer relationship with the mother country. There 
are mission ruins on both sides of the arbitrary line dividing the 
present territory of the United States from that of Mexico. It is 
a pity there is so little known of these ruins. No writers have 
taken the trouble to make diagrams and plans, few give dimensions 
even, being satisfied with meagre descriptions and_ sketches. 
Among important ruins are San Xavier del Bac, San José de 
Tumacocon, San Gertrude, San Dominic at Tuscan, and an un- 
named mission at Tubac. It is not worth the while to enumerate 
more or even to mention those beyond the line in Sonora. 

Of all these San Xavier del Bac stands first. It is almost in- 
credible that this grand ruin is to be found in the midst almost of a 
desert. Three views are given of this impressive pile. Two of 
these are general views of the church and its dependencies, show- 
ing the bleak character of the surrounding country. 

The church is 70 by 115 feet, with two towers and a dome. It 
fronts south. The mission was founded in 1668, but the present 
church was built between the years 1768 and 1798. Its builder was 
Pedro Bojorgues, the only name we have among the lay construc- 
tors. Presumably he was the architect also. There was a sculp- 
tor of whom tradition says that his two daughters were the models 
for the angels carved upon the front. 

This front is a very creditable piece of work, comparing favor- 
ably with many similar compositions in Spain. It illustrates the 
giving over of the orders to decorative purposes, seen in Spanish 
work of the Plateresque period. Candelabrum shafts and en- 
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tablatures are distributed over the front in horizontal and _ per- 
pendicular rows. Huge scrolls vary the composition. The decora- 
tion is confined to a limited field around the entrance, finished off 
at the top with a very fantastic gable of broken and flowing lines. 
The other parts of the church are plain and bald, quite in line, this 
also, with Spanish mode of building. The details of the carving 
do not bear close inspection. The mouldings are large and coarse. 
The ornaments are crude, lacking the charm and refinement of the 
mission of San José in Texas. For purposes of comparison with 
old Spanish work of similar character, the entrance doorways to the 
hospitals of Santa Cruz in Toledo, and the church of Santa Maria 
in Calatayud are also pictured. 

The material employed in this country of the Apaches was stone, 
brick and adobe. The brickwork was stuccoed with a hard cement. 
Some indication of fresco work is found. It was bright and gaudy 
in its day, and the pictures most vivid, the more unmistakably to 
impress the Indians with the delights of Heaven, and the tortures 
ot Hell. 

The Indians themselves were employed on the fields and in the 
mines. They seem to have been shiftless and treacherous, and not 
much inclined to the restraints of civilization. The lives of the mis- 
sionaries were more often in danger here than elsewhere, and many 
were they who lost them in their self-allotted tasks. Their in- 
fluence, however, is still felt in the well-ordered social condition 
of some surviving tribes. 

The number of missionary stations in this region was at one 
time very great. One authority claims there were forty in 1776. 
The field was extensive and diligently worked, but the efforts met 
with only limited success. The greater number remained mere 
outposts of importance to a history of missionary work, but of no 
architectural interest. 


California. 

The missions along the Pacific slope are by far the most inter- 
esting and the best known. At the beginning of this century they 
had attained to an almost incredible wealth after an existence in 
some cases of only fifty years and more often less. There were 
thirty-seven all told; sixteen in Lower, and twenty-one in Upper 
California. 

The work was begun by the Jesuits in Lower California, and 
after the suppression of that order in 1767 it was continued by 
the Dominicans. In the following year Upper California was as- 
signed to a small band of Franciscan friars. It is the work of these 
followers of St. Francis of Assisi, which we have now to consider. 

To them, as to the rest of the world, California was unknown 
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except at a few points along the coast. It was discovered in 1542 
by Cabrillo, Drake and Vizcayno, and later mariners touched upon 
some points, descended the harbors of Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, and penetrated a little into the interior. The greater part 
was left to be explored and mapped by the missionaries. They 
found a balmy climate, many fertile valleys and an abundance of 
Indians—their main object of search. These, though not as fero- 
cious and warlike as the Apaches and others of the interior, were 
by no means promising material. Very undeveloped intellectually 
and physically, their wants were of the simplest kind, and _ their 
mode of life was in accordance with them. But nothing daunted 
the bold pioneers. They began the work with determination and 





MISSION SANTA BARBARA (1786), CALIFORNIA. 


carried it on with perseverance. This is well illustrated by a little 
story recorded in one of the histories of California. The Indian 
language had no word to express the idea of resurrection. The 
padres tried in vain for a long time to explain the meaning of this 
word. At last one of them hit upon a scheme, a fly was caught 
and submerged in water until almost dead. It was then in its 
stupefied condition laid in the sunshine. The warmth brought it 
back to life, and the expression used by the Indians while observing 
this phenomenon was the word adopted as an equivalent for resur- 
rection. 

The leader in this missionary movement was Father Jumpero 
Sena, the presidente, a man richly endowed with the qualities 
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which go to make new large and dangerous undertakings success- 
ful. He was not only personally daring and_ self-sacrificing, 
patient with the Indians and eloquent in exhorting them, but he 
was also capable of inspiring his followers with zeal and unflinch- 
ing devotion, and had the address to ally with himself the au- 
thorities in Mexico, so as to obtain pecuniary backing and military 
aid. 

He founded at San Diego in 1769 the first Upper California 
mission, and before his death in 1784 eight more. The remaining 
twelve followed rapidly, except the last two which were begun in 


the second and third decades of the present century. 





DISTANT VIEW OF SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


These stations* constituted a chain along the Pacific coast, each 
link of which was removed from the next by only an easy day’s 
journey. A similar chain was projected further inland, but the 
early zeal flagged with the unwonted prosperity, and this series 
was barely begun, the good padres resting content with the suc- 
cess already achieved. 

Naturally enough the buildings resembled those we have just 
considered. These friar architects built as they had seen others 
build, or as they themselves perchance had learned on the other 


*The names of there with their order of establishment is as follows San Diego, 
1769; El Carmelo, 1770; San Gabriel, 1771; 7 


an Antonio, 1771; San Luis Obispo, 1772; 


San Juan Capistrano, 1776; Santa Clara,177 San Francisco de Assisi, 1779; San 
Buenaventura, 1782 Santa Barbara, 1,86; La Paussima, 1787; La _ lIoledad. 1791: 
Santa Cruz, 1794: San Fernando,1797; San Juan Bautista, 1797; San José, 1797; San 
Miguel, 1797; San Luis Rey, 1798; San:a Inez, 1802; San Rafael, 1817; San Fran- 


cesco Solano, 1823. 
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side of the ocean. They soon discovered that the new country was 
subject to earthquakes. The houses were therefore mostly built 
only one story high, but covered all the more ground. The 
churches themselves were but a little above the other structures, 
their squat towers grouping well in the general scheme. 

Here we meet for the first time two distinct phenomena which 
in a very short time would certainly lead up to a new style—adobe 
and earthquakes. They did produce peculiarities, they did modify 
compositions. The difference in this respect between the work of 
old Spain on the one hand and the California missions on the other 
is almost as striking as is the general similarity. 





SAN LUIS OBISPO (1772), CALIFORNIA. 


Adobe, a “comando of mud and gravel,” the common material, 
handicapped lofty building from the start. 

Some of the churches, it is true, were of stone and vaulted or 
even domed. But the great danger of such construction was dis- 
covered in 1812 when the magnificent dome of San Juan Capistrano 
was wrecked by an earthquake, killing thirty persons. It was never 
rebuilt, services thereafter being held in the chapel. One or two ex- 
periences of this kind were sure to deter even bold constructors, 
and for these two reasons the California missions have an appear- 
ance of expansion, not extension. It would be interesting, but 
also futile, to speculate upon what might have come of this if the 
work so auspiciously begun could have continued, say a century. 

3ut for our purpose it is enough to know that the possibility, the 
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germ and seed of something new was there and by no means 
dormant. 

But before leaving this interesting part of the inquiry let us con- 
sider the decoration a little in advance of the more detailed de- 
scription to follow. The most notable point is that there is so 
little of it. That too dey ends upon the materials, for adobe and 
untrimmed bricks lend themselves but poorly to modeling. In this 
one might discover a third element in the supposititious develop- 
ment of a new style. For it is evident that the lack of ornament and 
decoration was partly made up for in more commodious and gen- 
erous planning, in sturdier construction, and, possibly, in more 





SAN ANTONIO MISSION (1771), CALIFORNIA. 


careful study of composition with the certain knowledge before the 
designer that no ornament to speak of could be relied upon to 
condone the faults of grouping. This is a most important element. 

Of other materials employed we notice untrimmed bricks stuc- 
coed or whitewashed. The roofs were tiled. Timber entered into 
the construction of the roofs and trusses, transported with great 
patience for miles with human labor only. 

The display of architecture is nowhere very great, and the 
wonder is that there is so much of it. For it must be borne in 
mind that the padres were more than ambidextrous. They com- 
bined in their persons all the talents and accomplishments essential 
to civilized life. One or two assigned to a new station were ex- 
pected to bring the savages of the neighborhood into the fold of 
the church, and to teach them all the arts and crafts, so as 
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is 
SAN LUIS REY (1798), CALIFORNIA 
within a few years to erect with their help the buildings belonging 
' to a complete mission, to make all the furniture, till the land, dig 
irrigation ditches, built aqueducts, contrive mill machinery, spin 
and weave, raise cattle and make wine. : 
When under these circumstances we find the church at San 
Gabriel flanked by ten sturdy buttresses rising just above the cor- 
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EL CARMELO MISSION (1770), CALIFORNIA. 
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nice, two Doric pilasters on the front of Santa Inez, a queer com- 
bination of ten Doric three-quarter columns at Dolores, six semi- 
detached Ionic columns at Santa Barbara, a gracefully composed 
gable with six bell arches at San Gabriel, another with four at San 
Juan Capistrano, unpierced gables with fantastic outlines at San 
Diego, San Antonio and Santa Inez, belfry towers at San Carlos, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Rey, San Juan Bautiste and San Buena- 
ventura, and arcaded or plain cloisters at most of these missions, an 
arch-ribbed vault here and a dome there, we wonder who the 
builders were. But this list includes almost all the features—it 
constitutes the whole repertoire. The rest is plain bare walls with 
few and simple openings, relieved with the picturesque red tiles 


contrasting with the whiteness of the walls. 


Jissivadan Fernando 4], 


Califoraia 


The orders are used as the merest decoration, just plastered on. 
The Ionic columns of Santa Barbara are extremely elongated, the 
Doric columns of Dolores very short and massive. There is a com- 
plete entablature at Santa Barbara, the frieze decorated with a 
large fret. Over it is a full pediment surmounted by a cross. These 
features do not appear elsewhere, the entablature and pediment 
being generally reduced to a few thin mouldings. 

The arcades are the most striking and picturesque features. 
These long corridors, thoroughly Spanish, with their broad arches, 
thick walls, and low cornices are certainly charming. The effect 
must have been much greater when the missions were in their 
prime, and the entire close was a well-kept garden full of fruit and 
shade trees, flowers and foliage with a gurgling fountain filling 
the air with its music. The red roofs, the church with its low 
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THE CATHEDRAL, CITY OF MEXICO 


towers jutting above the close, the mountains to the East and the 
limitless expanse of the Pacific to the West complete the picture. 
Truly this must have been the ideal life of a recluse. 

Those who were fortunate enough to visit the Columbian Ex- 
hibition could there see the prototype of these arcades in the very 
charming little court of the convent of La Rabida. At the other 





THE CITY OF GUADALUPE, MEXICO. 
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end of the grounds was the California State Building, a splendid 
achievement in style suggested by the California missions. Thus 
were brought together the original and the copy. 

That so few of the resources of the architect were employed re- 
sulted no doubt partly from the lack of skilled labor, partly from 
the materials employed. Adobe and untrimmed bricks lend them- 
selves but poorly to modeling. Rustication was never used. The 
pier capitals are mere mouldings; the bases a few offsets of the 
simplest kind. Key stones do not occur and even the archivolts 
were dispensed with. The cornice consisted simply of the tile roof 
projecting a foot or more. The openings are of the plainest, only 
rarely enclosed with a few mouldings for an architrave. 

But all this was not new. Compare the ruins of San Fernando 
with the arcades of Alcalo de Henares in Spain. Notice the towers 
of Santa Barbara in composition! How like the work in old Spain, 
only much simplified and lower! There are the receding steps, the 
corner pinnacles, the arched openings and the crowning dome. 
The tower angles are champered. For the rest it is plain, vet well 
composed. 

With all this simplicity and absence of detail there is a feeling 
of breadth and generosity in the plannings, an appearance that 
everything was laid out on an ample scale, and with a view to com- 
fort and solidity, sensations which will make up for any lack of 
ornament. 

The most impressive of them all is San Luis Rey. See its long 
stretches of arches, grand even in their ruin, and the picturesque 
church beyond. That it was well built and deserving of a longer 
life will be seen from the estimates for its restoration submitted to 
the Government by one of its army officers—$2,000,000. Making 
due allowance for the extravagance connected with all public en- 
terprises there is still sufficient to inspire admiration for its patient 
builders. It walls enclosed twenty acres. The main building was 
eighty by one hundred and eighty feet, the auditorium seventy- 
five by one hundred. This mission is remarkable in another re- 
spect. It possessed a bull ring four acres in extent, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre with a seating capacity for ten thousand specta- 
tors. This building is to the west of the mission. It was built 
of two walls ten feet apart, each four feet thick. The outer wall 
was twenty feet high, the inner fifteen. These two supported the 
tiers of seats. The kind Father Antonio Peyri was the founder 
and promoter, the architect and constructor of this mission. He 
fled to Rome just before the decree of secularization, deeply 
mourned by his Indians. He died in 1835. 

A few notes on Santa Barbara may also be of interest. Three 


successive churches were built, the last one of stone. In 1799 
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nineteen adobe houses were built for the Indian families. Each 
was only nine by twelve feet. In 1800 thirty-one were added, and 
more during the following years, until finally there were two hun- 
dred and thirty-four. The garden of the close of this mission is 
even in its ruins a charming: spot. 

An idea of the material wealth and possessions of these mis- 
sions may be obtained from a few figures. In 1834, the year in 
which the decline began, there were connected with the missions 
nearly thirty thousand Indians, fairly well advanced toward civil- 
ization, from having been the lowest of North American tribes. 
Yet they were poorly prepared to do battle in life as was seen later 
in their complete demoralization immediately they were taken from 
the protecting and directing care of the padres. They had not been 
taught self-reliance. 

The original stock of two hundred cattle and about as many 
sheep and horses had increased to eight hundred thousand. They 
raised yearly one hundred and thirteen thousand bushels of grain, 
and one mission alone produced two thousand gallons of wine. In 
1820 the Spanish-Mexican government owed them $400,000. 

It was possibly this debt and the greed of the rulers and gov- 
ernors which led to their final dissolution. This was the secular- 
ization. It meant that the greater part of the property was con- 
fiscated and the valuables stolen. In two years all the establish- 
ments were reduced to a pitifully low estate, and a few more years 
sufficed to complete their ruin. 

Santa Barbara alone is still under Franciscan control, though 
of course, much delapidated. It is used for a college. The others 
are windswept weedgrown ruins, the refuge of owls and bats, and 
the quarries and lumber supplies of robbing builders. 


* * 


Xvidently these missions are not examples of high artistic merit 
or of constructive skill. They were, with few exceptions, unpre- 
tentious efforts to satisfy the urgent requirements of protection 
and comfort. This handful of friars on the Western Continent 
built as well as they knew how. The light they had to go by was 
not bright, for at its best the Spanish Renaissance was but a poor 
variant of the Italian and the French. Moreover far removed 
from the inspiration of the buildings at home, and without the aid 
of photography, it is indeed a wonder they did so well. Enthusiastic 
travelers are apt to become rhapsodic. Stumbling across these 
structures so far removed from all standards of comparison and 
with the mind unprepared for anything of the kind, it is easy enough 
to say as one does: “The structures would be an ornament to 
the city of New York.” 
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But take them for what they are and were intended to be, we 


may well cherish them. They are our only minor remains of build- 
ings erected in the spirit, though not in the style of the Middle 
Ages, a late echo on the new Continent of the intense building ac 


tivity of medieval Europe. 
Olaf Z. Cervin. 
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HORN COMB, STUDDED WITH BLUE STONES AND BUCKLE. 
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THE “MODERN STYLE” IN JEWELRY.—HOW IT 
ORIGINATED AND ITS PRESENT POSITION 


IN ART. 
> >) ITH rT giving a complete history of the jew eler’s art, it ’ 
\ will nevertheless be necessary in this article, in order to 


explain clearly by what successive evolutions artists have come to 
create a style of their own, to go back as far as the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 
During the reigns of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. 
there was nothing to equal the variety, originality, and delicacy of 
the jewelry worn by the fashionable ladies of the day; rings, but- 
tons, earrings, bracelets, and other feminine ornaments set off 
their dresses to perfection. But a change soon took place. The 
grand style of the jewelry under Louis XIV., the exquisite delicacy 
of that under Louis X\V., and the artistic simplicity and purity of 
that under Louis XVI. gave place to the Egyptian oddities of the > 
Empire and the mixture of many styles which was all the rage dur- 
ing the Restoration and in the reign of Louis Philippe. 
In the shop windows of jewelers under the Second Empire were 
to be seen copies of English jewelry, and ornaments in the Moorish 
and modern Greek styles—unfortunate essays side by side with 
copies of antique jewelry. For more than a century—from the 
First Empire to our own day—jewelers were, therefore, mere imi- 
tators. On the face of it, this was a most regretable artistic poverty, 1 
and it was much to be deplored that modern women, like their pre- 
decessors in the periods when art flourished, had no jewelry 
specially designed to meet the needs of their toilet and at the same . 
time accord with their tastes. 
The credit of making the first attempt, in our own day, to regen- 
erate the art of the jeweler and deviate from those copies of ancient ‘ 
ornaments which seemed as though they were going to occupy the . 
attention of makers eternally, is due to a French jeweler and gold- : 
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smith. Lucien Falize, who, about the year 1867, was in the em- 
ployment of his father as an apprentice, had the intuition, as the 
result of study in all the art galleries of Europe, that he and his 
fellow-workers were uselessly following the trade of copyists, 
whereas they might be raising themselves to the position of true 
artists by designing and executing original jewelry of their own. 
So Lucien Falize set himself the thankless task of regenerating his 
art by introducing his own original ideas—fortified by the sound 
doctrine as to style and composition of the master jewelers of the 
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THE PARISIAN WORKMAN. 


past—into the execution of the ornaments for which he had re- 
ceived orders. Falize founded a school; certain of his compositions 
are veritable masterpieces ; and to-day his sons continue to inspire 
themselves by their father’s high principles, which, at the 1878 Ex- 
position, received public favor and were considered to be the first 
expression of a new style. 


At the same time that Falize was regenerating la bijouterie, a jew- 
> a 2 
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eler named Massin was attempting to put fresh life into da joaillerie. 
Let me explain that these two arts are quite different, technically 
speaking; the brjouter merely attempts to give an additional value 
to precious metals by chasing them, whereas the joailler ought to 
centre his whole thought on letting the stones which he is setting 





ELECTRIC LAMP. 


Paul Follot 


express their own value, keeping his own work entirely in the back- 
ground. 

Justly tired of copying the heavy, stiff, and regular designs which 
were in vogue under Louis Philippe and during the Second Empire, 
Massin hit upon the idea of mounting diamonds in the form of flow- 
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ers and plants with decorative outlines. He tried to copy Nature, 
in so far, at least, as truth to her went with the technical difficulties 
of execution, and he succeeded in producing jewelry which was 
astonishing for its delicacy. However, though Massin transformed 
the old methods of setting jewels by definitely breaking away from 
the old-fashioned style, he had not yet created a style of his own. 
His diamond flowers did not copy Nature exactly; they imitated 





























ELECTRIC LAMP. 
Paul Follot. 


her more or less happily according to the practical needs of the set 
ting. 

This respectful copy of Nature made its appearance for the first 
time in 1880 in the workshop of two former pupils of the Paris 
School of Decorative Arts—MM. Duval and Le Turcq. These two 
artists completed Massin’s researches by designing flowers which 
were not only reproductions as regards form, but also as regards 
color by means of metals, enamels, and various precious stones. 


~~ 
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or instance, in representing a blue cornflower, they would have 
chosen sapphires for the flowers and emeralds for the leaves, 
whilst in the case of a red carnation, they would have 
employed rubies, etc. However, in composing their pieces of jew- 
eiry, Duval and Le Tureq selected their models from the vegetable 
world only, and on account 





\} of this somewhat special 





nature of their work they 
were but the forerunners of 
the “Modern Style,” which 
is indifferently inspired by 
flowers, birds, insects, ani- 
mals, and the human face, 
carefully selected and 
turned to value. 

The real creator of the 
“Modern Style” was M. 
René Lalique, who has 
completely revolutionized 
the jeweler’s art by com- 


posing those intensely per- 





sonal and original orna- 
ments which are so univer- 
sally known nowadays. 
Lalique was a designer of 
jewelry when the flowers 
composed of precious 
stones by Duval and Le 
Tureq made their appear- 
ance, and it was owing to 
the happy results achieved 
by his two fellow-workers 
that this incomparable 
artist was struck with the 
first idea of the “new art” 











of which he has become the 




















triumphant apostle. 


CHATELAINE. 
Edouard Becker. 


Having allowed his cre- 
ative thought to ripen, not 
only by observing Nature, but by studying the works of Byzantine, 
Greek, and Florentine masters, as well as those of Japanese artists, 
whose capricious oddities, in an attenuated form, are found in cer- 
tain of his compositions, Lalique endeavored in this renaissance of 
modern jewelry closely to associate la bijouterie and la joaillerie. In 
his opinion, precious stones should not be the sole raison d’étre of 
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jewelry; they might decorate and enrich it, but composition and 
work should alone constitute its true value. 

But, in carrying out these new principles, Lalique executed draw- 
ings of pieces of jewelry so curious and unforeseen in form, so un- 
like those known and adopted by the public, that all the makers to 
whom he submitted his first designs refused to buy them from him. 
They would not, they said, manufacture jewelry the compositions of 
which were illogical, unpractical, and which, on the face of it, their 
customers would not have at any price. So Lalique, who is en- 
dowed with a powerful will, determined to disregard refusals and 
disparagement, and make his own jewelry. The Salon of 1895 con- 





























BOWL. 
Paul Follot 


tained a public exhibition of his work. It was a few vears before 
the new style took hold, but once the public taste was formed it was 
not long ere Lalique’s jewelry was generally considered as_ the 
definite expression of an essentially modern art. 

However, the constant diversity of the Master’s creations has 
allowed numerous imitators to make spurious Lalique jewelry, and 
unfortunately, in their haste to satisfy the rage of the public, these 
plagiarists have clumsily, rather than cleverly, copied the works of 
the inventor of the “Modern Style.” Exaggerating the undoubted 
defects of his early pieces of jewelry, they have composed orna- 
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ments too large in size, or so subtle in their form and harmony as to 
become useless adjuncts to feminine dress. 

In the ornamentation of woman essentially striking jewelry is 
necessary, jewelry which, whilst being works of art, enable those 
who wear them to attract attention to certain points of their dress. 
They should be sufficiently violent in tone to soften feminine flesh- 
tints, which are made agreeable by the opposition of their warmth. 
This was the object of the large polished precious stones of the 
Renaissance, neck ornaments, bracelets, rings, and other pieces of 
jewelry studded with intensely sparkling precious stones. 

And since “Modern Style” jewelry, learned in its composition, but 
unpronounced in its materials, weak on account of its very 
































NECKLACE IN ENAMEL, SAPPHIRES AND DIAMONDS 


Joe Descomps. 


delicacy and possessed of a subtle charm too similar to that of 
woman herself, failed to play an efficacious role, was hidden amidst 
the ensemble of a dress, and thus lost its pronounced decorative 
character, women grew tired of wearing ornaments which were 
more original than handsome. Orders for “Modern Style” jew- 
elry diminished last year at the shops of Parisian bijoutiers, whilst 
commissions for ornaments in precious stones flowed into the 
hands of jewelers properly so called. Face to face with this possi- 
ble falling off in favor of the new style, designers of jewelry applied 
themselves to modifying their eccentricities, henceforth inspiring 
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themselves in their compositions by the sound traditions of sim- 
plicity which made the works of bygone ages eternally beautiful. 
Their jewelry is now original but practical in form, the colors 
which they choose are harmonious without being insipid, and the 
“Modern Style” at the present time has strengthened the position 





























COEUR DE BERCEAU. 


Edouard Becker 


which early exaggeration threatened to lose. The quite recent 
works reproduced with this article are eloquent witnesses to these 
fortunate tendencies. 

One must not forget, in an article on “Modern Style” jewelry, to 
point out how this style has brought about the double trans- 
formation of workmen into artists and artists into artisans. Lalique, 
now celebrated, began as a humble designer. Guided by the mere 
caprice of his imagination, he sought to draw in water colors those 
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sary ornamentations of their dresses. 


as, for instance, Carabin, A. Point, Joé 


been definitely placed in a position of honor. 


RECORD 


come one of our best composers of modern jewelry. 


conscientious seekers after beauty “Modern Style” 


the most important, is at least the richest of the minor arts. 


troubling himself for one moment about their trade value. 


tion which comes when one’s dreams are realized. 


| Yes yMps, 


Their eff 


jewe 


works of art in the execution of which he now uses stones and en 
amels, as a painter would the colors on his palette, without 


On grey 


horn combs he will place pebbles side by side with diamonds or rare 
emeralds and on his work table are to be seen richly colored quartz, 
in glasses of water, which will enable him to give particular notes 
to precious pieces of jewelry. After early struggles, the artist can 


now, before every other consideration, seek the personal satisfac 


Another French artist, Becker, was but a simple workman cabi 
net maker in 1898. Brought into prominence through success in 
a composition, for which he worked in his spare time, he has be 
The execution 
of his works, which are conceived in accordance with a very per- 
sonal sense of beauty, has quickly classed him amongst the Mas- 
ters in this branch of art. To him is due the revival of the ancien! 
fashion of wearing chatelaines and the decoration of watches which 
he has imposed on fashionable ladies as one of the absolutely neces- 


And there are many other workmen who have revealed them- 
selves to be true artists thanks to the multitudinous variety of sub- 
jects brought to light by the introduction of the “Modern Style,” 


Noch, 


Falguiere, R. Foy, Follot, Yencesse, Thesnar, P. Ritchard, R. Nau, 


etc., etc. These names but briefly indicate by what a number of 


Irv has 
rts are 


worthy of the warmest applause, for by their attempts to attain the 
beautiful they have prevented art nouveau, which was looked upon 
up to the present as a fashion,, from disappearing like a fashion; 
and they have made it take the place which it merits in the train 
of the older styles in the history of jewel-making, which, if it is not 
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CURRENT COMMENT. 

A number of the artists and critics most committed to the revival 
of industrial art, known as “art nouveau,” claim that this revival 
is fundamentally democratic in significance and consequence. 
Their idea apparently is that since the older 


styles were the product of aristocratic social 


Industrial Art conditions, and since the new art must differ 
and entirely from the old, this new art must par- 
Democracy. take of the characteristic democracy of mod- 
ern times. This reasoning, however, is not 

very convincing. The characteristic democ- 


racy of modern times has had profound political consequences ; but 
socially democracy remains an aspiration and an ideal rather than 
an achievement. The nations of Europe are as essentially aristo- 
cratic in manners and feeling as they ever were. In our own coun- 
trty, while the class distinctions are less deep-rooted than they are 
abroad, social customs are almost as devoid of the democratic 
spirit as they are in any European country. Now art is, of 
course, simply one form of social expression, and as long as the 
ordinary traditions of society remain aristocratic and exclusive, 
we cannot expect any natural wholesome and general expression. 
of popular and democratic feelings in art. 

Many modern artists, particularly in’ France, have been 
strongly influenced by the democratic spirit, and they have at- 
tempted to deal with democratic subjects, and even to treat them in 
democratic ways; but the democracy of their art remains an aspira- 
tion rather than a reality. Like the poetry of Walt Whitman, it 
often appeals to a more restricted class of admirers than does 
some battle piece of the Napoleonic empire. Its democracy, that 
is, has a conscious and forced character, and makes no appeal to 
the deepest instincts of large numbers of people. So it is with 
the professed democracy of the “new artists.” However much 
they may desire to give their art a democratic character (and we 
doubt whether the majority of them ever give the matter a 
thought) they cannot make it a vehicle for democratic feeeling as 
long as they themselves remain divided from the prevalent likes 
and dislikes of the great mass of the people. 

May we not go even farther than this and question whether cer- 
tain kinds of industrial art can ever become democratic in the sense 
ot being popular? Industrial art must be much more rigorously 
adjusted to economic necessities than is fine art. A painting or a 
piece of sculpture, just in proportion as it is beautiful and makes 
a profound appeal to the trained taste of mankind, tends to get a 
value quite apart from its economic value. It belongs in a very 
real sense to anybody who thoroughly enjoys it, and if it is the sort 
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of thing that many of the right people really enjoy, it inevitably 
tends actually to become public property. As such there is no 
economic reason why it may not have that profound effect upon 
great masses of people, which a democratic art should have. But 
with the industrial arts it is different. They are intended to use 
as well as to look at; and their production and consumption are 
dependent upon rigid economic conditions. They must appeal to 
a certain popular demand; and just in proportion as that demand 
is small the price of any piece of industrial art will be large. The 
fact that they are meant to be bought and used by one person or 
family, and that what may be called their museum value is wholly 
incidental, will necessarily restrict within very definite and narrow 
limits the possible democracy of modern industrial art. 

Whatever else a democratic art may be it must necessarily be 
cheap. Just in proportion as it is cheap will it appeal to larger and 
larger numbers of people. No industrial art can hope to be demo- 
cratic which an ordinary mechanic, earning say $3 a day, cannot 
afford to buy. Of course the “new art’’ of the present time has no 
interest in being cheap. At the Turin Exhibition a special prize 
was offered for an ensemble of several rooms that could be repro- 
duced at a moderate price; but the problem was almost ignored by 
the designers. They were hunting for bigger game. The “new 
art’ is even more distinctly a luxury than some of the older French 
styles. It could be afforded only to a limited extent even by peo- 
ple of moderate means—people with incomes round about $4,000 
a year. It is obviously adapted both to the taste and the needs 
of rich men who have made money in business—men, that is, with 
money but without traditions. Even the attempts that are being 
made in various parts of this country to revive industrial art on a 
more imitative basis utterly ignore the advantage of enlisting wide- 
spread interest by so far as possible cheapening the product. 

This failure on the part of modern revivals of industrial art to 
appeal to any larger number of people than did the older styles is 
for economic reasons almost inevitable. Assuredly very much 
could be done in the way of introducing simple and beautiful yet 
comparatively inexpensive fabrics and furniture into contemporary 
houses, and eventually a great success will be the reward of a de- 
signer who can appeal to middle class people of moderate means 
by reconciling a maximum of artistic excellence with a minimum 
of expense; yet under present conditions hand-made objects of 
industrial art cannot possibly be really cheap—as cheap as they 
would have to be in order to become interesting to the vast ma- 
jority of the American or any other people. For industrial art 
means, if it means anything, the same scrupulous and loving indi- 
vidual workmanship that it meant in the middle ages; and under 
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American economic conditions, careful individual workmanship 
necessarily means high prices. The standard of living is such that 
individual hand labor, requiring long training and a peculiar gift, 
cannot sell itself cheap. The only objects which can be sold cheap 
are those which can be indefinitely duplicated by machinery, those 
in which the hand labor is reduced to a minimum, and whose 
virtue it is to repeat a selected type. Machine-made industrial art 
is the one kind, which, at least for the next few generations, has 
any chance of being cheap enough to be genuinely popular. 

There are people who will say that machine-made industrial art 
is not industrial art at all; but this is an exaggeration. Provided 
the original models are good it does not make so much difference 
how often the copies is duplicated. Every person of taste will, of 
course, prefer to furnish his house, so far as possible, with objects 
that have been specially designed or specially selected for their 
particular niches, just as every genuine artist would prefer to have 
only one model of his design made—the one which he makes with 
his own hands. Every succeeding copy which is produced by ma- 
chinery must take on a somewhat fixed and mechanical appearance. 
It must lack the final grace and distinction of the really beautiful 
thing. Yet within this limitation it is obvious that admirable de- 
signs in wall-paper, fabrics, pottery, rugs and furniture can be in- 
definitely reproduced, and reproduced at a cost which will not put 
them beyond the means of the average mechanic. Almost every 
object which now furnishes the dwelling of such a man could be 
enormously improved without any increase in expense over the 
prices which are now paid, and obviously it is along these lines that 
people who want a democratic industrial should work. If they 
would only turn all their efforts to the task of manufacturing wall- 
paper and furniture that was really good and really cheap, they 
would do more to popularize the arts and crafts in a year than the 
“new artists” will accomplish in a century. 


— > _—— — 

The economic difficulties which under existing conditions seem 
to forbid the popular acceptance of any but extremely simple and 
stereotyped forms of industrial art, does not, as we have observed, 

stand in the way of the popular appreciation 


of objects of fine art. Of course, particular 
Democracy yh 
paintings of the rarest beauty may be bought 
and for private use, and may be enjoyed by nobody 
. but a few selected people for hundrec 
Fine Art peop undreds of 


vears; yet in the end, if its beauty is distin- 
guished and compelling, it almost always 
reaches some museum, public or private, wherein anybody who has 
the wish may also have the chance to enjoy it. If most people pre- 
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fer bad painting to good painting, it is not because they have been 
denied access to the latter. True, the good painting is generally 
offered to them amid the bleak and bald surroundings of a museum 
—in an emotional atmosphere that is positively ascetic compared to 
the lively and impressive associations with which a 14th century 
altar piece in its original position was charged; but the difficulty in 
this case at any rate is not economic. There are no financial rea- 
sons why fine art in a democracy might not be as popular as is the 
“American and Journal” in New York. 

But while there are no economic obstacles to the popularity of 
good art in the American democracy, there are obviously obstacles 
of another kind, about which Mr. Norman Hapgood has some- 
thing to say in a recent number of “Collier's Weekly.” In that 
publication Mr. Hapgood personally conducts a “month's end 
talk about passing things worth while;” and in this particular 
case the passing “Thing” that he saw “from the study window” was 
“Democracy in Art,” which, if seen, certainly was a Thing worth 
while talking about. Mr. Hapgood admits that the ordinary Ameri- 
can taste in art is none of the best ; but he asserts fairly enough that 
the quality which the ordinary American taste likes in bad painting 
is in general a proper quality. He notes that the most popular 
pictures in a museum are “Mozart's last hour, a solemn subject so 
badly treated artistically that it becomes humorous; a girl in an 
arena, surrounded by tigers learning to pick up a rose, which some 
sympathetic Roman, perhaps a lover, has cast from the benches 
above; a girl on her lover’s lap representing the sentiment that 
makes the world go round; some sheep, huddled together, in a 
storm of snow, with a dog shivering beside them.” The crowd likes 
these things and Mr. Hapgood likes them also, because the “com- 
mon humanity in them” appeals to him. “If it seems ill done,” he 
says, “I will not call it a good painting, but I shall feel no shame 
in lingering happily before it; not any more than when [| listen to 
the ungrammatical sorrows of a simple woman. Life comes first. 
Art is secondary, though art is well.” 

We submit that this statement of the relation of bad but sympa- 
thetic pictures to good but unsympathetic ones confuses the issue. 
Life comes first; art is secondary. Agreed; but what we dislike in 
sentimental pictures is quite as much the quality of life as the qual- 
ity of the art. <A picture which portrays a girl in an arena sur- 
rounded by tigers picking up a rose might be painted with mas- 
terly skill and yet remain from any point of view an utterly dis- 
pleasing picture—displeasing as a specimen of life, because it deals 
insincerely affectedly and incongruously with a sufficiently tragic 
human situation; displeasing as a specimen of art, not necessarily 
because it appeals to our sympathies as well as to our eves, but be- 
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cause the sympathies to which it appeals are sophisticated and con- 
tinuous rather than simple and static. The picture is trying to tell 
a story which in this case is merely sentimental, which in another 
Roman arena picture which the writer has seen was horrible, but 
which in any case cannot be properly told in any picture. In this 
and many similar instances, we are not dealing with something 
analogous to the “ungrammatical sorrows of a simple woman,” 
but rather to the artistic analogue of the rhetorical emo- 
tions of the plaintiff in a breach of promise suit. Mr. 
Hapgood consequently darkens counsel when he explains the 
difference between good but unpopular art and bad but popu- 
lar art as dependent upon the difference between a cold tech- 
nical ability and a sympathetic incompetence. One of the most 
serious obstacles to the popularizing of good modern art is the 
kind of feeling to which the great heart of the people cleaves. Their 
sentiment may be ungrammatical, but it is often as far as possible 
from being simple and wholesome. — It is poisoned by emotional 
insincerity and frivolity of the sentimental and romantic novel and 
play; by the incurably false, evasive, cowardly and debillating 
effect of a debased literary tradition. If the emotional tastes of 
the people were really simple and pertinent, artists would be 
thrown back very much less than they now are upon merely techni- 
<al motives, for a primitive unrhetorical emotion can be expressed 
with very much less violence to the technical proprieties than can 
the rhetorical feelings and situations which form the subject matter 
of most “literary” paintings. There are painters who object to 
the kind and amount of sympathetic appeal contained in certain of 
Millet’s pictures; but they would doubtless agree that the emo- 
tional expression even of such a picture as the Angelus had much 
more artistic propriety than has the representation of a girl picking 
up a rose in an arena. An artist who has it in him to deal with 
life in more fundamental terms can find a congruous vehicle of 
expression in almost any art. 

Hence we do not believe that so far as contemporary art is con- 
cerned it helps very much to base our criticism, as Mr. Hapgood 
does, upon the principle that the greatest artists combine “the two 
aspects of art, and please both the critical and the simple.” The 
principle is sufficiently true of the greater art of the past; we hope 
that some day it may again be true; but the “simple’’ people of the 
American democracy are in their emotional tastes very far from 
simple. In truth the simplicity, out of which a great art issues, and 
to which it appeals, is an achieved simplicitvy—a fine flower of in- 
stinctive culture—the happy blending of a fresh and original out- 
look on life with an informing intellectual tradition. It was from 
a well-informed simplicity that Greek and medieval art, or the 
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Jewish scriptures issued, not from the simplicity of an American 
mechanic which is either formless or sophisticated. At the pres- 
ent time an artist is practically forced to make a choice of whether 
he will conform to the false popular emotional tastes, or whether he 
will sacrifice some measure of popularity to the intellectual and 
technical integrity of his work; and there can be no doubt which 
alternative he should accept. In case he accepts the first alterna- 
tive he may, perhaps, for the time being, be more effective, and ob- 
tain a desirable influence over a larger number of people; but he 
will be helping to perpetuate a debased tradition. In the case he 
accepts the second alternative, he will at least be doing his best to 
perpetuate a wholesome tradition of intellectual and technical recti- 
tude, which in the end and under a happier condition of popular 
culture might gather to a great achievement. It is because Ameri- 
can artists have as a rule accepted the second alternative that 
American art has attained its present very considerable success. 
As it is with the practice of American art, so it is with the criti- 
cism of American art and life. If criticism has any special func- 
tion, any particularly useful task in this country, it is that of trying 
to substitute wholesome and virile emotional tastes and intellectual 
standards for the popular enervating sentimentality and mental 
insincerity. This cannot be done by encouraging artists, who 
paint pictures about girls sitting in their lover’s laps, to continue 
their preference for life rather than art, neither can it be done by 
advising, even by indirection, the coming artist to try and please 
both the simple and the critical; it can be achieved only by doing 
one’s best to strengthen those intellectual and educational influ- 
ences which are coherent, formative and edifying. We class all 
those intellectual forces and technical ideals as formative and edify- 
ing which make for efficient and honest work along any special line. 
We class those emotional tastes and intellectual standards as en- 
ervating which obstruct this professional rectitude by adhering to 
the ancestral American prejudice in favor of amateurish versatility 
—hby setting up the flag of vague devotion to life instead of a 
specific devotion to some definite kind and ideal of work. Thus 
we believe that Mr. Hapgood is helping to establish a retrograde 
and disintegrating set of critical values when he asserts that “there 
is a value in any book or picture which sets a high standard of 
accomplishment, even if it has nothing to say outside of technique, 
but from the standpoint of a human being, of an American in- 
terested in the general welfare of his country, rather than in the 
traditional affairs of culture, there is a keener interest in what art 
can do for the nation, for the average man of which the nation is 
composed.” An American interested in the general welfare of his 
country cannot at the present juncture do the “nation” a better 
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service than by encouraging a high standard of technical accom- 
plishment, almost irrespective of what meaning the result has for 
the “average man,’ because it is the informing influence of just this 
kind of work which the confused and formless vitality of American 
people needs. Whatever the deficiencies of our countrymen, they 
do not lack an abundant sense of life and a strong grip upon it; but 
what they do lack is the power and the traditional sense of form 
whereby that sense and grasp of life can be made articulate and 
edifying. Art can do little or nothing for the nation until these 
“traditional affairs of culture” have been rectified and disciplined. 
If the foregoing statement of the proper contemporary relation 
between American “art and life” possesses any truth it follows that 
criticism has an important part to play in the process of discipline 
and rectification. But by criticism, we do not, of course, mean 
merely the praising of good or the condemnation of bad pictures 
and books; we mean rather the persistent attempt to define and 
correct the traditional culture of the American people. For, as we 
have already implied, to appeal from the technical expert to the 
average man is not to appeal from art to life, but to substitute an 
inferior for a superior intellectual and emotional standard. This 
traditional American culture is derived partly from sentimental 
English literary traditions, but it is also closely related to a partial, 
immature and merely temporary popular interpretation of the 
national democratic ideal. The pioneer democracy of the Jack- 
sonian epoch proclaimed a creed which consisted largely of a 
glorification of the “average man,” and which placed a critical 
premium upon promiscuous good-fellowship, amateurish versatility 
and a sort of nebulous patriotic enthusiasm. This creed was no 
doubt a natural outcome of the pioneer period, and had its propriety 
at that time; but it is entirely out of keeping with the needs of the 
more highly specialized and organized American society of to-day. 
Nevertheless it has retained its hold upon the popular mind, and is 
the standard presupposed by the larger part of their ordinary judg- 
ments. In the meantime, however, amateurish versatility has 
ceased to have any practical value; and the conventions of easy- 
going good nature and nebulous enthusiasm have begun to need, 
and in some measure to feel the reducing effect of the wholesome 
hard-headedness characteristic of the American attitude in more 
practical affairs. All sorts of specialist, technical and codperative 
standards have been infecting American achievements in art, 
science and business. But the difficulty is that these technical and 
specialist ideals and practice, this predominance of the political 
“Boss,” the industrial “captain” and the technical expert is not 
frankly admitted, and has not behind it both the momentum and 
the guidance of a genuine popular tradition ; there is little congruity 
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between ideas and achievements ; and the ideas themselves have not 
the coherence and carrying power of a self-satisfied logic. In short, 
the American people and their leaders are in all matters of culture 
very much at cross purposes; their intellectual and emotional lives 
are prevaded by contradictory standards and practices, incongruous 
results and an atmosphere of hesitating experimentation. In the 
indispensable task of introducing a little coherence, propriety and 
smooth articulation into this chaotic mass of conflicting practices, 
ideals and traditions, criticism has the important function § of 
mediating between the specialist and the average man. It must at 
once reduce the conflicting ideas and ideals to something like order, 
correct whenever necessary any more senseless extreme on the part 
of the expert, no matter whether he is a politician or an artist, and 
above all try to popularize more respect for competent authority 
in matters of opinion, and a more direct, simple and courageous 
outlook of life. We need, that is, men who will preach with the 
same fervor that President Roosevelt preaches the doctrine of 
moral efficiency, the supplementary doctrine of intellectual integ- 
rity and efficiency; for sane, sound and well-distributed ideas are 
as necessary to the democratic vitality and progress as is moral 


energy. 
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